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“1 rasintaia, that all Enrope is contemplating the payment ip specie at the Bank as the criterion 
of the credit of the country. If the Bank continue to issue paper without controul, the Country Banks 





hools ; will do the same. They. will pour out their notes upon us without mer¢y; and, we are now BEGIN- 
ies for *« NING A COURSE OF ASSIGNATS..,........0++ Loud cries of Order! Onder! Question! Question? 
at of Question! from every part of the House”’———MR. RODSON’S Speech, in the Honourable House, 
“Bt Of Geend April, 1802, 

SiLrOY- 





‘* By these WISE and provident measures (the measures relating to the Bank Stoppage) all the 
** apprehensions that were enfertained are vanished: the credit of the Bank is as high, both at home 
“ and abroad, us it ever was; and, not the slighiest inconvenience possible is, or has been, experienced 
“ from its not paying in cash,"——-OLD GEORGE ROSE, Brief Examination of the Finances, pub- 
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P poli 
ared ; 


TO THE READERS. — 
The Extra Sheet, containing the TABLE 


of the Honourable House; that he was 
hooted out of countenance, and, you may 
see in the history of that day’s proceed- 


Sd OF CONTENTS and the INDEXES to | ings, that he was obliged to sit down and to 
as in he last Vol bs b .._ | hold his tongue. And yet, what did he say? 
enty- a the fast Volume, has not been quite) What was the folly he was guilty of? Why, 
long i finished in time for publication this | foretelling precisely what has now come 


fused week; but, it will certainly be published 


1807, with the next Number. 








to pass. And, I beg you'to observe, that 
he recommended upon the occasion here 
referred to a controul-as to the quantity of 


ern es paper to be issued by the Bank, a measure 
shops éf now recommended by the whole of one 
efusal PAPER AGAINST GOLD: party in the Honourable House and by 
on,«t _ BRING AN EXAMINATION — Poke Sethe ans ote J freee vce pebabery 
of | not one of those who think that it would 
Ff the OF THE or been ee Y save ee gon by 
- ’ ‘ , e means of any such contréul ; still, the 
= Report @f the Bullion Committes : proposition is =e put forward as the only 
_— IN A SERIES OF LETTERS one that’can restore the paper to its former 
aed HE value. Yet did theme of the Ho- 
2 7 F 7 ee: nourable House hoot Mr. Rosson down ; 
agne, TRADESMEN AND FARMERS they coughed arid laughed and hallooed 
sth IN AND NEAR SALISBURY. | him off his legs. Ah! but those times 
= : were véry ent from the present. The 
, ta : enemies of truth were’then strong. They 
ae _ + Lerrer XXVIII. had not as yet seen the guinea at a pre- 
Mr. Robsan’s Proposition — George +, | mium, and the bank note at a discount. 
ed to « blessed Comforts’? —The Nature soe Faith! they have a great deal more to see 
wate | tent of these Comforts—Great use of ascer- | Yet: what they ‘have to see they’ ah 
which BABE taining them—Necessity of discovering who | scarcely guess at. Much good may it do 
aah has got the Money that has been borrowed them. ey hooted down Mr. Robson ; 
caf on account of the Public Case of De they had their own way; and, therefore, 












cussion, Which was rather abruptly broken 
off at the close of my last Leiter, give me 
Teave to beg your attention to the two pad- 
‘Sages, which I have, upon this oceasion, OR, 
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" Barons I resume the thread of our dis: | 


let them not ‘complain when the days of 


| their hamiliation shall atri¥e. 


The second moti Calis aupcniall the 
‘means that were, and that, all 
been made use of to deceive the people as 
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inthe name of Rese. In short, he "4 
been a great actor in the drama, which 1s 

now drawing to a close ; and he is one of 
the men, of whose past conduct it will, 

hereafter, be necessary, absolutely neces | 
sary, to give the history. “ Not the slightest | 
« inconvenience.” No, not to George Rose, | 
perhaps; but, could the rest of the nation | 
say so? Could they say so, out of whiose | 
taxes George Rose was getting about ten 

thousand pounds a year ? But, there is ano- 
ther passage in this same publication of 
Georct Rose, to which I must beg leave | 
to solicit your attention, of which it is well | 
worthy. 


—_—- 


« There is a time for all things,’ and 
now is the time for reminding the people 
ot England of the means by which they 
have been deluded. It was in vain tu en- |, 
deavour to open their eyes before; but, 
mow, perhaps, they may be induced to! 
make use of their senses. The following | 
is a specimen of the means ewployed to | 
delude them, at once to wheedie and to scare | 
them into a guiet surender of their money. 
I beg you to read it with attention; and | 
you will, I hope, be ashamed at having 
been deceived by lies and hypocrisy so 
glaring. “ As the amount of the debt, which 
‘‘ will be incurred, in this and every sub- 
“ sequent year of the war, will be so re- 
“ duced by the application of the money 
“ coming.in from the tax on.income (after 
“ten millions shall have been raised for 
** the service oi each current year), as that 
“the permanent debt, which will be left 
“(as an addition to tie antecedent one, 
“will not exceed the annual amount of 
“the whole produce of the sinking fund. 
“ This is A TRUTH so important, that it 
“cannot be ton often or in too many 
“ shapes exhibited for the satisfaction of our | 
“ country, for the conviction ef our enexics, | 
“and for the information of Europe. If) 
“ France has built hopes pine | on ig- | 
*‘ norant cr visionary calculations’, on the | 
“expected overthrow of our financial sys- | 
* tem, and has trusted to the failure of our 
“ resources, she may now perceive what | 
“ means, afier so many years of this ardu- | 
* ous struggle, Great Britain still possesses} 
“for maintaining it. It would be a slan- 
* der to the sense and virtue of the people, 
* to suppose an abatement of that spirit which 
2 has enabled government to call Forth those 
‘resources, The Groupeross state of the 
: empire which a ords the power, fur- 
ng all the motive, for continuing 

the contest; a contest, the support 


ae ren SS gaa 








«of which to a successful issue is to 
“ secure us in the enjoyment of every na- 
«« tional advantage, and to protect us from 
« the infliction of every national calamity, 
« The imperious and awful necessity of 
« the present crisis unavoidably subjects 
«us to heavy burdens. It has been said 
«that they ought to be considered as a 
« SALVAGE for the remaining part of onc 
« property. In the consideration of pro- 
“ perty, to which it was applied, the figure 
“ is sufficiently striking; but, in other res 
“ spects, the metaphor, though just, is zn- 
« adequate. What Tariff shall settle the 
« difference between national independance 
« and inexorable tyranny ? between personal 
« Jiberty and requisitions, prisons, and mur- 
“der? between the BLESSED COM- 
« FOKTS OF RELIGION and the gloomy 
“ despair of Atheism ?”’ 


Well said, Old Georce Rose! This was 
the sort of language by which the nation 
was fed on in the former war. The cant 
does, indeed, no longer take. It has not 


the powers that it possessed ten years ago; 


but, still there is cant in the nation, and 
we ought to be constantly upon our guard 
against it. ‘* Between the blessed comforts 
“of religion and the gloomy despair of 
Atheism?’ Why this, Gentlemen? What 
had the blessed comforts of religion to do 
with the matter? How, if any of you had 
had the spirit to put the question to him; 
how were the blessed comforts of religion 
to be taken from you by the French Repub- 
licans ? How were those blessed comforts 
to be secured to you by a bloody war 
against those republicans? In short, what 
had ‘religion or atheism to do with the 


‘matter? What an impudent thing to tell 


you, that, if you did not part freely with 
your money, you would be plunged into 
the gloomy despair of atheism! What an 
impudent thing was this! But, Jet us see 
what Grorce Rose really meant, when be 
was talking about the blessed comforts of re- 


“figion and the salvage upon’ your property. 


He says “ salvage upon OUR property ;” 
but, we shall soon see what sort of salvage 
he paid. You were to pay salvage, but he 
did not tell you to whom. He did not tellthe 
“ thinking people,” that he himself was one 
of the great receivers and pocketers of the 
said salvage. Yet, at the time when he 
wrote he and his sons were, and they now 
are, in the receipt avnually of public 


money to the following amount:, 
Oxp Georce Ross, as Treasurer - —— 
of CRON avy crocnsscepecoastiaveata yA 3 : 
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Rose and his sons ten thousand pounds a 
year in part of the means of preserving 
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/Oxrpv Georce Rose, as Clerk of 
se Parliaments, which is a Sine- 
mre, and is for his life, and is grant~ 
id also for the life of his eldest son 
FouNG GeorGE Rosk.......-ceceees 
» Orv Grorce Rose.—Keeper of 

ecords in the Exchequer, another 
pecure places.c-ceseeeees sc cnccsocce 
| Wittiam Stewart Ross, second 
on of Old George Rose, as Clerk of 
he Exchequer Pleas, which is also 

BINECUTE PlAaCCresecoereceeeeecseere 2,137" 


~ £. 10,139 


| Such was the sum which “ the blessed 
* comforts of religipn’’ yielded to this 
pan: no wonder, then, that he felt an un- 
common degree of horror at the thought 
pf seeing those blessings supplanted by 
the “ gloomy despair of atheism,’’ which, 
pf course, being interpreted, meant the 
oss of this ten thousand pounds a year ! 
po you, the people of England, yea, “ this 

most thinking people in Europe,” as Lorp 
prormMoNT (who, by the by,-had a fat 
inecure) called them, were to pay George 


hemselves from the gloomy despair of 
theism! But, observe, Gentlemen, OLp 
Georce Rose has been for nearly thirty 
years in the receipt of large sums annually 
bf the people’s-money. -His. salary as 
ecretary of the Treasury he had_ before 
he was Treasurer of the Navy, and that 
was £.4,000'a year. It is sixteen years, 
t least, since he got the grant of the of- 
ice of Clerk of the Parliaments, at 
. 3,278 a year, which is just so much 
noney for doing nothing at all, the office 
being what is called a sinecure. How long 
he has possessed the £.400 a year as keeper 
of the Exchequer Records I do not know ; 
but,- I believe, twenty years if not more. 
So that, I think, we shall not be far from 
e mark, if'we suppose him to have pos- 
essed the whole for twenty years past. 
Vhat other emoluments he may have had, 
ow much more of the public money he 
may have received, | do not know. - His 
on GeonGe is, I believe, to have a large 
bension for life for his trip to America. 
yhere he did not remain a year, I believe, 
uitogether. - But, these will be matters for 
another day’s reckoning. For. the present 
us see what the above sum amounts to 
n the course of twenty years. i 


The prin- | t 


and eighty pounds ; and, if we add the inte- 
rest, the amount is about £. $23,000, in 
words, THREE HUNDRED AND TWEN- 
TY THREE THOUSAND POUNDS, 
nearly two thirds. of which has been re- 
ceived for sinecure places, that is to say, for 
doing nothing. 


Here, are “ blessed comforts of religion !?? 
The thinking people, ‘ the mos¢ thinking 
“ people in the. world’’ were desired to be- 
lieve, that unless they paid this and other 
such sums, they would lose all the “ blessed 
‘comforts of religion,’ and would be 
plunged into the gloomy despair of atheism ; 
that, in short, if they did not continue to 

ay these sums of money, they would all 
go to hell as sure as they were born. Oh, 
«« most thinking people !’’ 


But; Gentlemen, now let us apply what 
has here been seen to the subject before us. 
I observed to you before, and, indeed, 
proved to you, that the measure of Lord 
King was rendered necessary by the dif- 
ference between the value of paper and 
that of coin, that that difference has arisen 
from the depreciation of the paper, that 
that depreciation has arisen from the 
abundance of the paper compared with 
the quantity of geld in circulation, that 
that abundance has arisen from the stop- 
page of the payments of cash at the Bank, 
that that stoppage arose from the vast in- 
crease in the amount of the National Debt and 
the Dividends: all thisl have before proved 
to you, and in a manner, | trust, that you 
clearly understand ; but, there is still one 
stage further to go back, and that is, to the 
CAUSE of the increase of the National Debt! 
Mark well what I say here, Gentlemen, 
Mark this well; for this is now, or, at 
least, it very soon must be, the great and 
indeed, the only objeet, connected with 
the paper system, worthy of our attention. 


In the common concerns of life, in the 
affairs of individuals, where interest in- 
duces men to do the best they can for the 
prosperity of the concern, we always find, 
that, in the case of embarrassment, arisin 
from:debt, the cause. of such debt is looked 
well into by those who wish to retrieve 
the affairs of the concern; and, if they 
a gota has base incurred by 

is or by that species of extravagance, 
they set i hpi ay ny 2 
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why should not we do this? Why should 
not we, in our present state, inquire who 
have, if any persons have, gained by this 
increase of debt; or, in other words, whe- 
ther there be any persons, who have bees 
receiving, for the last twenty or thirty 
years (we may stop there,) large sums of 
money out of the loans, which loans have 
added to the Debt? Why, in short, should 
not we look with this sort of eye into our 
affairs? The nation, this “ most thinking 
« nation,” seems here again to be deluded. 
The public were getting into motion: it 
was impossible to keep them quite quiet 
any lenger: but, it was easy to throw 
them off upon a wrong scent; and, for this 
purpose, the halloo against Lorp Kine was 
setup. But, “ steady” men of England! 
« Solid”? men of England! Thinking, 
« most thinking people” of England! Do 
not, thus, to the last, expose yourselves to 
the ridicule and contempt of the world! 
Let me beseech you not to be dupes and 
gulls to the last moment! 


~~ 


What, considering us as rational men; 
considering us as intellectual beings; con- 
sidering us as creatures having souls in 
our bodies; considering us as something 
superior to the beasts that perish : consi- 
dering ourselves in this light, what, I ask, 
have we to do with the manner in which 
Lonp KING, one of the land-owners, wishes 
to settle with his tenants for their rent ? 
Let him, in the name of common sense, 
manage his affairs in any way that he 
likes best; and let us endeavour to re- 
trieve our affairs. With this laudable de- 
termination in our minds, and being con- 
vinced that all our embarrassments arise 
from our Debts, let us look back into our 
books for the last twenty or thirty years, 
and see how we have got rid of our money. 
We have always had a large income, and yet 
our AGENT, for the time being, has been bor- 
rowing money for us. This may possibly 
have been necessary; but, at least, letus not 
act the part of careless men in common 
life, who, in spite of circomstances enough 
to awaken suspicion in credulity itself, 
still confide in a plundering sharper. Let 
us look into our books; let us look back 
into our old accounts, and see what our 
AGENTS, in succession, have done with our 
a Our income they have expended, 
they have made prodigious loans in our 
name, and have charged us with interest 
upon them: let us see, then, to whom and 
for what they have paid away all this 
money; for, if we should find, that they 
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lool 


have taken any partof the money ¢o them. 


selves or given it away, that opens to usa | 


most interesting view of the matter. 


Well, then, in looking over the account [ 
books of the nation for the last twenty or © 


thirty vears, I find several large sums paid 
to O_p Georce Rese and his sons, and | 
tind, too, that the far greater part of it has 
been paid them for sinecure offices, that is 
to say nothing-to-do-Ofices. I put these 
sums together, I caleulate the interest upon 
them, and I find them, together with the 
interest, amount to 323,000/. or there- 
abouts. So! say I, here I have, then, dis- 
covered the cause, in part, of this embar- 
rassment in our affairs: If this money had 
not been given to the Roses, the nation 
would not, of course, have been so much in 
Debt, the Dividends upon the interest of 
the Debt would not have been so large, 
the Bank Company need not have made 
so much paper to pay the Dividends with, 
the run upon the Bank would not have 
taken place so soon, the stoppage of cash 
payments would not have been called for 
at so early 2 period, the depreciation 
would not have come on so fast, the gold 
would have been longer in arriving ata 
premium, and Lorp Kine would not as 
vet, at least, have given the notice, which 
has led to the Bill now before parliament. 


I shall be asked, perhaps, what signifies 
323,000... when the Debt amounts to 
800,000,000/. My answer is, that millions 
are composed ef ores; and that no sums 
are so large as:those which grow out of 
many small ones. But, 7s this a small sum? 
Look at it! It is a 2,500ch part of the whole 
of the National Debt. Think of that! I 
may have made an errot in my estimate ; 
the Roses may not have had this income 
for so long a time ; and I may have com- 
mitted an error in computing the amount 
of the interest; but, if 1 am right, as! 
think I am, under the mark instead of over 
the mark, then have these persons, this 
one family, and, indeed, one member of it 
chiefly, received, from the nation, in prin- 
cipal and interest, a 2,500th part of the 


whole of the National Debt even at this 
day in existence. 


Here we are upon the TRUE SCENT, 
Gentlemen ; and, I am quite satisfied, that 
all the hallooing and hooting and doubling 
and luring in the world will never, ithe 
end, prevent us from having success in the 


chace. A 2,500th part of the whole Debt 
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pind; but, of the Debt created within the 
ast twenty or thirty years, it will make 
bout 1-800th part, So that, if my cal- 
lations be correct, George Rose and his 
Son (without including the value of the 
Feversionary grant or of the Envoy’s pen- 
gion) have, during the last twenty or thirty 
ears, received, in principal and interest, 
psum of money from the people equal to 
a 1,800¢th part of ali that portion of the Na- 
ional Debt, which has been creaied during the 
ast thirty years! 


When sinecures and pensions have been 


‘talked of, you have observed certain per- 
ssons set up an affected horse laugh, as 
Uf the amount was a mere ¢riflz, a thing to 


laugh at; but, you see, Gentlemen, that 


sthese are not trifles; that they are things 
“worth looking into; and there are few 
.persons, I believe, who have ever had to 
edo with embarrassed pecuniary affairs, 
‘who will not thieak with me, that the sooner 
we look into these things the better. For, if 
‘we were, for instance, to find out, in 
) searching the Nation’s old accounts, 1,800 
| persons, each of whom has received of the 


public money, in the last thirty years, a 
sum in amount equal to that received by 
Georce Rose, then the thing is made 


‘clear at once. ‘There is no more difii- 
culty. We, at once, see the cause of the 


increase of the national Debt; or, at least, 
we see the means that might have been 
employed to prevent such increase, and, 


| of course, to prevent the stoppage of the 
' Bank cash payments, and the consequent 
depreciation of the paper-money. 


I shall be told, may be, by some per- 
sons, that J forget the services which 
Georce Roses has rendered to the country. 
That is a point upon which men may differ 
in opinion ; but, then, that claim has been 


| Satisfied by the Salaries as Secretary of the 
| Treasury and Treasurer of the Navy; so 
_ that, at any rate, there are more than sir 


tenths of the whole sum to be kept to the 
sinecure amount; and, as 1 said before, 
there may have been many and large 
emoluments of which I have, and can have, 
no knowledge. There is, indeed, the 
other claim, mentioned in the early part 
of this letter, namely, the preserving to 
us, the “ most thinking people in the world,” 


the « BLESSED COMFORTS of reli- 


* gion;” and, really, I must confess, that, 
against those who thought that paying 


taxes and creating national Debts were 


necessary to preyent them from being 


made Atheists by the French Republicans, 
this claim is good. ‘Those who could be 
made believe that must be of so stupid 
and so. base a nature as to make them 
wholly unworthy of the attention of him, 
whose object is happy and free; because 
such people must have been fashioned by 
nature to be slaves. What a degrading 
idea! Pay money to prevent myself from 
being made an Atheist! Pay taxes; suifer 
in silence my estaiec to be taken from me 
piece-meal, and sit quiet while 1 am told, 
that this is necessary in order that the 
French. may not take from me “ the 
« BLESSED COMFORTS of religion!” 
Talk of credulity, indeed! Talk of the 
pilgrims who used to go and make their 
ofierings at the shrine of Thomas a Becket ! 
Talk of the Priest-craft and gullibility of 
three centuries back! Idety any man to 
produce me, from the annals. of supersti- 
tion, from any of the records of human 
credulity or haman cowardice, any thing 
which to the character of man is so de- 
grading as this. 


Yet, this was the sort of language made 
use of by the partizans of Pitt, during the 
whole course of the Anti-jacobin war. 
There were many tricks played off; but 
the grand, the master trick, the.never fail- 
ing fraud, was the alarm at the danger of 
seeing athcisa introduced instead of the 
Christian Religion; the “ gloomy despair 
“ of Atheism,” says Gzorce Ross, instead 
of “ the BLESSED COMFORTS of reli- 
« gion !’? What would I give to have seen 
GEORGE just at the moment of his finishing 
that sentence! I should like to have 
watched his looks, and, if possible, to have 
heard his soliloquy ! “ BLESSED COM- 
« FORTS of religion!’”” He seems totally 
to have forgotten the ten thousand pound a 
year; but, I trust, that the time is not far 
distant, when that and all other matters of 
the kind will be well and scrupulously at- 
tended to. 

Upon a future occasion, Gentlemen, I 
intend entering more at large into-an en- 
quiry as to what has become ef the money bor- 
rowed during the last twenty or thirty 
years; but, this I must defer till another 
opportunity. In my next I intend closing 
this series of letters, when I shall have seen 
the discussions upon the Bill, now before 
the Parliament, brought to an end. That 
| will be a natural point for me and you, 
Gentlemen, to rest at, until something new 
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soon be the case I am pretty certain. In 
the mean while I beg leave to subjoin a 
few remarks on the case of De Yonce, to- 
gether with a Letter from himself to Lorp 
Viscount Fo_kesTone,* and remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your friend, 
W™., Cossetrt. 
State Prison, Newgate, 

Thursday, 18th July, 1811. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Tatavera’s Wars.—In former Volumes | 
I have put the title of Spain, or Portugal, | 
to the articles relating to the war in those | 
countries; but, now neither mame is 7 
quite proper, for the same armies are © 
carrying on war in both countries at one © 
and the same time. I shall, therefore, © 
give to all the articles that I, in future, 




















* ‘The Case of De Yonce, the Jew, who, 
in the month of August, last year, was tried 
for selling Guineas for more than their no- 
minal value in Bank Notes, has proved 
what I then said it would be, “ one of the 
“ most important that had taken place for 
« many years.”’——TI said, and published, 
at the ume, my opinion, that, notwith- 
standing the prosecution had been ordered 
and carried on by the Attorney General 
(Gibbs,) and though the man had been 
found guilty by a Special Jury and in coin- 
cidence with the direction of the Judge 
(Ellenborough ;) notwithstanding all this, 
{ gave it as my decided opinion, and 
maintained that opinion by argument, that 
the Jew had been guilty of no crime in the 
eye of the law of England. The case, as 
we have before seen, bas since been argued 
before the Twelve Judges, and they have 
pronounced, that what the man was 
charged with was not a@ crime. It is a 
long time since this man’s prosecution be- 
gan. Notice will be found of it in the Re- 
gister a year and a half ago. It was ma 
nifest, that the poor man must have greatly 
suffered in purse as well as in mind ; and, 
when the Judges had declared him guilty 
of no crime, Lord FotKestone, who had 
before interested himself greatly in the 
man’s fate, and had given notice, that if 
the case was not speedily decided upon 
by the Judges, he would bring it before par- 
Lament ; when the Judges had decided, 
his lordship complained, in the House of 
Commons, that the poor man had suffered 








great! y, and ought to have compensation made 


% 

The Arrounsy ‘GENERAL answered, 
that every man was liable to the same sort 
of inconvenience and injury. To be sure, 
said his lordship, every man is liable to 
have a false accusation preferred against 
him; every manis liable to be prosecuted 
with sufficient grounds; but, this was a 
singular case: the prosecution was ordered 
by the King’s own Attorney-General ; and, 
what is more, the crime, as it was called, 
was, by the government Solicitor, 
cured to be commutied; so that the man 
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‘secution ; when they get a man to commit 
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was prevailed upon by the prosecutors < 
to commit what they deemed a great | shall 1 
crime; they tempted him to commit the Way. 
crime; they, in fact, made the crime, | Se all 
or.the supposed crime, that they in- 7. 
tended to prosecute, and that they ac- or 
tually did presecute. Thisis by no means mle of 
a comunon case: it is by no means one of Df the 
those vexatious and groundless prosecu- Deus 
tions to which any man is liable trom the ay. . ¢-, 


malice or mistake of others. This was a 
prosecution by the law officers of the Crown, 
and by the Attorney General in particular ; 
and, ell the sufferings of Dz YoncE have 
arisen from the Attorney General’s not | 
knowing the law upon this point. It is no 
crime, to be sure, to be ignorant of the 
law upon any point; nor is it to be sup- 
posed, that Attorney Generals are con- 
jurors any more than other men; but, 
when they seek to vet the grounds of a pro- 
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a crime (or when those under them do it), 
that they may have an opportunity of 
proseculing it; when this is the case, 
there can be no doubt, I think, that they 
ought to know the law before they proceed. 
And, I am quite sure, that, in all such 
cases, where there is an acquittal at last, 
the suffering party ought to be indemnified 
for his sufferings and losses. For, if this 
be riot so, what man is safe from utter 
ruin? Who may not be ruined? What 
De Yonge has suffered we shall now see, 
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in a Letter, which he has had the gratitude a er 
to address to Lord Folkestone, aud which, “ami 





as being a very clear and medest state- 
ment of his case, and as a document 
connected with the great subject of 
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* not 
which we are treating, I here insert. —— « hav 
“ My Lorn; I should be wanting in gra- * the 


“ titude were I to omit returning you my 
“ most sincere thanks for your disinterested 
“endeavours en my behalf, and’ I assure 
“your Lordship I do not feel the ‘less 
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“ grateful because they were unst soe fi 
« ful.—Your Lordship will perhaps @ ‘ 
** cuse me if I mention a few circ ce 


“in my case of which I think Dan jos _ 
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Write upon the operations of the army- 


der Lord Viscount Talavera, the title 
Tatavera’s Wars, the complete his- 
Rory of which | promise myself the plea- 
Bure of writing as soon as I have leisure, 
yhich will be, perhaps, when the Paper- 
oney matters are finally closed. Te 
Most Noble Marquis Wellesley has, upon 

@ recent occasion, called my Lord Tala- 
vera “ that DISTINGUISHED WAR- 
* RIOR,” and that be will continue to be 
a distinguished warrior I have not the 
Teast doubt: at any rate, if he be not, it 
Shall not, if I live, be for want of one to 
give, and put upon record, a full account 
of all lis operations: not a lying account ; 
ot a hireling account; not a base and 
abominable string of frauds upon the peo- 
ple of England, which serve to cheat some 
lof them and to furnish others of them with 
excuses for their villainies, but which, so 
far from deceiving the rest of the world, 
are the scorn and contempt of all 
oreign nations; not an account of this 





** fied in complaining, and particularly as 
‘Mr. Attorney General asserted that I 
*‘had suffered no material hardships.— 
‘In the first place, I did: not seek the 
‘barter or exchange which formed the 
** subject of the accusation against me, the 
* plan was laid by the Mint Solicitors to 
“‘ tempt me to the bargain, and then to 
* prosecute me.—Pursuant to this arrange- 
‘ment, a foreigner was employed, who 
“came to my house as the interpreter to 
“another man, in his company; they 
'‘* stated, that they were recommended to 
‘me to make the purchase, and, after 
*‘ urging me to deal with them, officers 
‘came into my house, seized me and my 
** money, and, ata late hour in the even- 
‘ing, Tine’ hurried from my family to a 
‘ loathsome prison, (the Poultry Counter) 
“‘and there kept three days and three 
‘nights in custody without bail being 
*‘ admitted.At length, on the final ex- 
‘amination, I was discharged on giving 
‘bail to a large amount, ‘which I had 


“some difficulty in procuring ; and had | } 


“not been able to obtain them, } must 
“have remained in custody 18 months, 
« the period this question has been pend- 
“ing.—Lastly, the expence and anxiety 
She ave cussed. has been enormous, 

some through the solicitors for the f 
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sort, but a true account ; an account which 
will place all the aoteva, on both sides, in 
their proper light; that will hold up the 
skilful and the brave to the admiration of 
posterity, that will show what misfortunes, 
disgraces, and miseries proceed from put- 
ting power in the hands of a fat-headed 
fool, and that will damn_to everlasting ine 
famy those who have sought to disguise 
their cowardice by the means of bluster- 
ing and lies, be they on which side 
they may. When Talavera first went 
into the Peninsula I was glad; because I 
wished to see some of that family, of 
whose wars in India we had heard so much, 
pitted against Buonaparté; but, I was 
quite ‘delighted when the Most Noble 
Marquis w vent as Embassador, taking his 
brother Henry Wewresvey with him, 
while Lord ‘Talavera was to be commander 
in Chief of our Troops there. ‘ Now,’’ 
said I, “swe shall see who are the best men, 
“the Buonapartés or the Wellesleys. 
« These our statesmen and warriors have 





“‘cutors moved to quash it and prefer 
‘another, because they had misrecited 
“the proclamation. —A second Indict- 
« ment was according found, and this also 
« T proceeded in, until it was coming on 
«* for trial at the Old Bailey, when, to m 
“ great mortification and astonishment, 1t 
“‘was removed by the prosecutors irsito 
‘“‘the Court of King’s Bench, by which 
« means, I had, as it were, my defence 
“again to commence.—Being in very 
“ moderate circumstances, and having a 
“family to support, I have necessarily 
“sustained many deprivations in conse~ 
«quence of the great law expences in- 
“ curred in defending myself against this 
“ accusation, and, I fear, it will be a con- 
« siderable time before 1 can recover my-~ 
‘« self from the injuries 1 have sustained. 
«« I will not further trouble your Lordship, 
‘but conclude with ‘observing, that | 
“humbly conceive the Law Officers of 
“the great public bodies and of govern- 
“ ment, having, as they must, the best 
“means of information on legal points, 
“ ought to be somewhat more circumspect 
“and accurate in their expounding acts of 
« parliament, before they distress and bear 
Se ae humble individual and expend 
“pie money, by ser ing and 
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| should have a British army +0 defend our © 
country, if ever the enemy landed ; and, | 


«« conquered many kingdoms and princi- 
“ palities in Asia; we shail now see what 
« they will do in Europe. 
«things, we shall now see, what they, 


‘wi er of the English army, | | 

with all the flower of the English army | gees rs ee | 
« NOW be the feclings of .he enemy after 7 
« all his insolent boastings, and what must 7 
« be now his CONFUSION, when heseces 7 


« will do against the French.’ Such were 
my observations at the time. Since that 
the Most Noble Marquis has come home ; 
but, it has only been to have still more 
power, as to foreign nations, while the 
brother Henry Wellesley supplies his 
place as Embassador m Spain. Well, 
then, here we see the Wellesleys on one 
side and the Buonapartés on the other 
side. Every thing bas given way to the 
object of supplying Taiavera with the 
means of carrying on the war. The whole 
of the troops of the country have been 
sent off to-him as fast as they could 
be got ready. ‘Transports, Ships of 
War, nothing has been spared to make 
him, in point of numbers, a match for the 
enemy. He has had, in short, the re- 
sources of the kingdom poured out upon 
him. At no time of our history did Eng- 
land ever put so great a mass of means at 
the disposal of any Commander. There- 
fore, we are now to wait the result, in or- 
sler to determine, who are the best men, 
the Buonapartés or the Weilesleys. Iam 
aware, indeed, that the Buonapartés do 
not come forth here im person; but, they 
send their Marshals, and if my Lord Vis- 
count Talavera beat them, I shall be pre- 
pared to claim for him and his family the 
victory over the Buouapartés. So 
much by way of intnopuction to a Serics 
of Articles, which I foresee I shall have 
to publish under the title of TALA- 
VERA’S WARS, Let us now look at 
the present situation of Talavera, first 
taking a hasty glance at the events which 
have occurred since the retreat of Massena, 
by which retreat this “ sinking nation’ 
was filled with joy up to their very lips, 
filled up to blubbering height. On ac- 
count of that retreat Talavera did, as the 
reader musi remember, receive the Thanks 
of the swo Houses of: Parliament. The Mi- 
nister (Perceval) in moving these. Thanks 
said, that there had been, from day today, 
distinguished actions during the campaign ; 
that our general had given our allies a 
most wecfui ‘esson, and baal, at least, secured 
thei for another year > that these who had. 
ull now doubted of the power of the na- 
tion to preserve its character, must now 
nerennie the illustrious glory with which 

eit country had been crowned; that 
ROW, Now, aye new, we all knew that we 
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And, above ail | 
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said he, raising, as I can suppose, his voice 
‘and his head at the same moment, and 
locking about him to receive the approv- 


« that he is without the means of carrying his 
« designs into execution.” 
then took an enlarged view, of the conti. 


produce in France; said it was not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that we might be the 
instruments to effect the deliverance of Eu- 
rope; led usto hope that in Spain and 


serting, that so long as “ distinguished 
“ military glory, acquired in a righteous 
“ cause, so long would the fame of Lord 
‘* Talavera stand embalmed in the memory of 
‘a grateful posterity, and so long would he 
«‘ eontinue to receive the Thanks of man- 
« kind.’’——-This is, in part only, whst 
was said by the prime minister of this 
country, the man, under the king, 2 
the head of this government ; this was, in 
part, and only in part, what was said by 
him in the moment of that joy which was 
inspired by the retreat of .Massena.——- 
All this I dissented from, and, in my Re- 
gister of the 4th of May in particular, { 
endeavoured to caution this “ most think- 
“ing nation” against indulging any very 
sanguine hopes of future successes in Por- 
tugal or in Spain, and, I told them ex- 
pressly, that the expressions: “ driven out 
“ of Portugal ; evacuation of Portugal, and 
“the like, made use of at that time by the 
“Courier and Times and other venal 
‘« prints, Were mere inventions to deceive this 
“ credulous mnation.”’ Whether I was 











| right, or not, we shall very soon sce.—— 


I, was always plain to me, that Massena’s 
retreat was, as far asregarded any thought 
of us, a matter of choice ; that our army did 
bot, and could not force bim to retreat; 
that he was in want of provisions himself, 
and that he saw, that, while we lay cover- 
ed by the Lines of Torres Vedras, he could 
not get at us, and could not injure us of 
weaken us, because we were easily fed from 
the sea, whence we were supplied from home, 
Jrom America, and even as to certain arti- 
cles, from France! Therefore, Massena; 
whether he had been in want of provisions 
himself, or not, must have thought it wise 





The statesman 7 


nent, gave a significant hint as to the ef- | 
fects which Lord Talavera’s victories might | 


Portugal the “ power of the tyrant would | 
| find its grave;”” and concluded with as- | 
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_ campaign. 
of it before it was hardly begun. 
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ip draw Talavera out if he could. When- 
Bver I have been rat hunting I have ob- 

rved, that, when the pursued party gets 

his hole, the pursuers, if they have not 
the means of ferreting him out, always 
draw off to a distance from the mouth of 
the hole, and there wait till the party 
ichose to come out again, and then the 
Bway we used to goto work was either 
to fail in upon the party outright and 
Kill him if possible, or to push away 
towards his hole, and having fairly 
shut him out, give him chase, from 
which he had great good luck if he es- 
caped. Massena seems to me to have 


"acted upon this principle; for, no sooner 
had he arrived at the point where he in- 


‘tended to make a stand, than he turned 
sabout and fell upon those who fancied 


sthemselves to be his pursuers! How the 


English and Portuguese armies must have 
been surprized at finding themselves so 
furiously attacked as they were, to lose so 


“many in killed and wounded, and to have 


so many prisoners taken from them, by 
those whom, but two or three days before, 


‘they looked upon as being run-aways ! 

While Massena was playing this part, 
_Sovtt was co-operating with him in the 
most effective and able manner. 


He had, 
just about the time of Massena’s starting 
on the retreat, stepped across and taken 
BapaJos, which was of very great import. 
ance, because, while the French held that 
place, it was not safe to send the whole of 
If we did, the 
French had nothing to do but to go and 


take possession of the Lines at Torres Ve- 


This was-a grand feature in the 
It did, indeed, decide the fate 
Our 
army being thus divided was the mere 
easily assailed. How it was aségailed in 


dras. 


the neighbourhood of Almeida the reader 
_well knows; and he also knows how it 
' was assailed at Aljuera, where Soult made 
_ his attack so soon after the attack of Mas- 


sena, that there was no time left for the 
Sending of assistance to Marshal Beresford, 
who had been, with a large part of the al- 
lied army, amused with the siege of Bada- 
jos. After the battle of Albuera Lord 
Talavera joined Beresford, and the siege 
of Badajos was undertaken: for what they 
best know; but, for my part, the reason is 
quite beyond my comprehension. 
after almost literally knocking their brains 
out re Rg stone walls; they were com- 
pell raise the siege, upon hearing of 


Abe approach of the French armies ; aye, 


Here, . 
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out by-the Police. 
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the approach of those very Frenchmen, 
whom, it was said, our general had but a 
few weeks before driven out of Portugal. 
Lord ‘Talavera has now, we find, de- 
clined a battle with the French, and has 
made some movements towards his Lines at 
Torres Vedras!. But, of these matters I 
must. speak more fully in my next. I have 
here only had room to open the subject, 
and to call the attention of my readers to 
it. I shall resume it with a resolution to 
leave no part of it unexplained to this 
«* thinking people,”’ who, in the meanwhile, 
should compare the siege of Badajos with 
the siege of Tarragona, and the siege of 
Almeida this year with the siege of Al- 
meida last year. Here are facts present to 
our view, which nobody candeny. Here 
we have deeds and not words to judge 
from. Read Lorp Viscount Taravenka’s 
account of his siege of Badajos, and then 
read. Sucnet’s account of the siege of Tar- 
ragona; and, when you have done that, 
you will, if you are not quite blinded by 
prejudice, be able to form a pretty good 
judgment of how things are going on. 
W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, 
Friday, 19th July, 1811. 


N. B. The Dispute with America in my 


next. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


FRANCE, Exposition of the State of the Em- 
pire, presented to the Legislative Body at 
tts sitting of June 29, by his Excellency 
Count Montalivet, Minister for the In- 
terior. 


(Concluded from p. 64.) 


weeese Ad for the rest, if there have existed 
other causes of disunion between the Em- 
peror ahd the temporal Sovereign of Rome, 
there exists none between the Emperor 
and the Pope, as the head of religion; and 
there is none which can cause the least 
inquietude to the most timorous souls. 
Judicial Order. 

Civil justice had been separated from 
criminal justice; the Magistracy did not 
pursue crimes till they had been marked 
The late code which 
you have adopted, has united civil to cri- 
minal justice; it has erected imperial 
courts, invested with the right of pursuing 
and of accusing, and has armed them with 
all the force necessary to cause the Jaws 
to be executed; the jury system main- 
tained and brought to ion; the con- 
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fronting of the witnesses, and the publici- 
ty of examination, have united all that was 
good in the old and the new system. In 
appointing to different offices, his Majesty 
has sought out the men who still remained 
of the old Parliaments, and whom their 
age and their knowledge capacitated for 
heing employed in the imperial courts ; 
he invited them of his own accord, thus 
giving a new proof of his constant wish to 
see the French forget their ancient quar- 
rels, and finish by embodying themselves 
with the interests alone of the country, 
and of the throne. | 
Administration. 

Many reclamations have been presented 
with regard to the limits of different 
departments. Opinions have ever been 
listened to, which went to substitute great 
prefectures in the room of those at present 
existing; but his Majesty has rejected 
them, and has adopted as a principle, to 
consider as established and permanent 
what has been already done. Instability 
destroys every thing. A great revolution 
has passed over, under the existing organi- 
zation of the departments: it is become 
like a species of property, which his Ma- 
jesty does not wish to touch. These 
departments have been formed and conso- 
lidated amidst imperious circumstances, 
which have brought together their inha- 
hitants, and they shall ever remain unit- 
ed as they are—The administration of 
Communes is every where brought to per- 
fection. ‘The Budgets examined in the 
Council of State, direct and check the ad- 
ministration of ail the Conimunes of the 
Empire, which have a revenue of more 
than 10,000 francs. Already the mass of 
these revenues amounts to more than 80 
millions. Never in any time, or in any 
country, were the Communes so rich. 
Every where else the tax called the Octroi 
is an impost of the Sovereign: his Majes-| 
ty has left it to the Communes; in conse- 
quence of which all their establishments 
are in the best state, and in almost all of 
them the erection of town-halls has been 
set about, of market places, of public ma- 
gazines, and of other works, which must 
embellish or augment their prosperity.— , 
The hospitals are every where ameliorated : 
it, may be said, that never at any - 
time were they better kept. The acts of 
charity are copious, and the legacies ac- 
cepted by the Council of State for the hos- 
pitals amount to several millions annually. 
—His Majesty has sanctioned and en- 
dowed a great number of congregations of 
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Charitable Sisters, whose object is to wait 


terfering in spirituals, through the extent 
of their diocese. —Depots of mendicity 
have been established in 65 departments ; 
in 32 they are already in activity ; and in 
these 32 departments begging Is no longer 
permitted. These depots still require to 
be improved, in such a way that different 
kinds of labour may be there carried on, 
and thus they may provide for the greater 
part of their expences. 
Public Instruction. 

The University has made some pro- 
gress. Several Lyceums were ill consti- 
tuted: the principles of religion, the basis 
of every institution as of all morality, 
were either discarded or feeb!y inculcat- 


the University have remedied the greatest 
part of these abuses. Much, however, still 
remains to be done to realise the hopes 
and the views of the Emperor in this grand 
creation.—Domestic education is that 
which merits the greatest encouragement; 
but since parents are so often obliged to 
entrust their children to colleges or places 
of education, it is the intention of the Em- 
peror, thatthe organization of the Univer- 
sity should be extended to all colleges and 
places of education of all degrees, in order 
that education may no longer resemble a 
inanufacture or a branch of commerce, 
followed from views of pecuniary interest. 
To direct education is one of the noblest 
functions of the father of a family, or one of 
the principal ends of national institutions. 
The number of Lyceums and of Communal 
Colleges shall be augmented, and the 
number of private seminaries shall be gra- 
dually diminished till the. moment when 
they shall all be shut up.—AII public edu- 
cation ought to be regulated on the princi- 
ples of military discipline, and not on 
those of civil or ecclesiastical police. 
The habitude of military discipline is the 
most useful, since at all periods of life it is 
» requisite for the citizen to be able to de- 
fend his property against internal or exter- 
nal enemies.—Ten years more are still 
requisite for realising all the benefit 
. which his Majesty expects from the Uni- 
versity, and for accomplishing his views 3 
but already great: advantages are obtain- 
ed, and what exists is preferable to that 





which has ever existed.—For the primary 


upon the sick, and serve in the hospitals, 7 
The intention of his Majesty is, that all 7 
these Sisters should, in respect to religious 7 
matters, be under the direction of their J 
Bishops, who alone have the power of in. |] 


ed. The Grand Master and Council of 
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Pevery year with new zeal, and a new in- 
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struction of children his Majesty per- 
ives with pleasure the establishment of 
mall schools ; he desirestheir increase.— 
esides the houses of St. Denis and . 
ix houses have been established for the 
ducation of girls whose fathers have been 
devoted to the service of the State. 
Sciences and Arts. 
The discovery of the magnetised-needle 
produced a revolution in commerce ; the 
nse of honey gave way to that of sugar, 
the use of woad to that of indigo. The 
progress of chemistry is operating at this 
Moment a revolution tn an inverse direc- 
ion: it has arrived at the extraction of 
ugar from the grape, the maple, and the 
Deet-root: woad, which had enriched 
Languedoc, and part of Italy, but which 
was unable, in the infancy of art, to sup- 
‘port the competition with indigo, resumes 
the superiority in its turn: chemistry at 
this day extracts from it a residuum which 
gives it over indigo the advantage of price 
and of quality. All the branches of sci- 
lence and of art are advancing in improve- 
ent. 
Public Works. 
Great works have been undertaken with- 
in the last ten years, and are advancing 


crease of means. In 1810, 138*millions 
‘were appropriated for these wdtks: 155 
niillions are appropriated in 18t1. (Here 
there is a table shewing the different sums 
appropriafed to each ‘branch, such as 
roads, bridges, &c.)—In the midst of wars, 
sof expences required by immense armies, 
by the creation and organization of nu- 
‘merous fleets, the sacrifices which the 
‘imperial ‘Treasury has made for the pub- 

plic works are such, that they surpass ina 
single year all that was employed on them 
under the old government for one genera- 
‘tion. ; 

Fortifications. 

Great part of these expences has for its 
object the creation of new strong places: 
these are labours engaged im for the bene- 
fit of future times, in order to consolidate 
and fortify the empire. (Here several 
works in the Texel, at Antwerp, Cadsand, 
&c. are enumerated.)—In 1810 and 181) 
more than eight millions were expended 
on the forts’of the Scheldt: it was natural 
to bestow great labour upon a point which 
will ever be the object of the jealousy and 
the fears of our natural enemies. [The 
Report proceeds to enumerate other works 
constructed at Ostend, Boulogne, Cher- 
bourg ‘and Havre. Of the latter place, 
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it says, “ Havre had been constructed by 
Vauban some years before the Revolution, 
it was thought proper, under foolish pre- 
tences, to destroy the fortifications. That 
city was left dismantled and exposed, 
which is the key of the Seine, and which 
may properly be called the port of Paris, 
It is now fortified and in a state to support 
a siege.”]—At Corfu, a place already very 
strong, great works have been construct- 
ing for the last four years. New plans 
have been adopted, and this key of the 
Adriatic is guarded by 12,000 troops, 
having provisions for two years, and a nu- 
merous artillery provided for a siege of 
the longest duration.—,The Report then 
mentions new additions to the fortresses of 
the Rhine, and thus proceeds:—]—On 
seeing the activity which has reigned for 
these eight years in the works on all our 
frontiers, one would say that France was 
menaced by an approaching invasion. [I 
shall have no occasion to place before 
your eyes, by way of contrast to this idea, 
the situation of all our neighbours who are 
our allies, and who are united to our sys- 
tem, and the preponderance which the 
late campaigns have given us; but I shall 
only say, that since, under such circum- 
stances, more than 100 millions have been 
devoted within a few years to an expendi- 


-ture which interests only the fature, we 


ought to render thanks to the Government 
which, not content with securing the hap- 
piness of the present generation, wishés 
also to guarantee the tranquility of poste- 
rity, and thus provides against even the 
most remote chances of fortune. 
’ Ports. : 

At our ports the labours go on with the 
same activity. At Antwerp, since the end 
of the last year, they have removed the 
dam from the bason. Eighteen ships of 
the line, even three deckers, can enter, 
and go out fully equipped. In the begin- 
ning of this year, two eighty gun ships 
have been coppered and refitted there. 
The works are going on with great activie 


-ty. Before the end of next September, 


the bason will be able to hold thirty ships. 
—Ships of the line can only enter the ba- 
son of Flushing without their guns. The 
sluice is now dried and insulated, and they 
are busied in lowering it, so that 20 ships 
will be able to enter it with. their guns. 
The quays which the English damaged 
are now restored. They are labouring 
now at reconstructing the magazine, and 
in making it bomb-proof.—The ground 
has al been chosen for the bason of 
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‘Terneuse ; its fuundations are now laying. | 
‘Twenty ships of the line, fully equipped, | 
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will be ‘able to leave this bason in one 


tide. It will be able to hold forty. —The 
sluice of the race of Ostend is finished ; it 
has been of the greatest service to the 
fort: that of Dunkirk will be finished by 
the end of the year. Great advantages 
are expected from deepening the channel. 
The sluice of Havre is finisbed, and has 
been of great advantage.—At Cherbourg, 
the expences of the road are of two sorts. 
The first operation is to raise the dyke 
above the low water mark, and this will 


 Tournees. 





be accomplished in the course of the pre- 
sent year; the second is to construct the 
forts at the extremities of this dyke to de- 


fend the road: the fort of the centre is just | 


finished. g 
secured, it remained to dig the port of this 
great work; nine tenths are executed. 


Thirdly, ships of the line will be able 


to lie i the port and bason; already a | 


vessel which had received damage at sea 
has entered the bason, and been refitted 
there. The avant-port and bason will be 
finished in 1812. The building docks and 
frames already exist. ‘The works of 
Cherbourg alone require more than three 
millions yearly.—Works are carrying on 
at all the ports of the 2nd or 3rd order; 
and all are improving with great rapidity. 
Canals. 

The Canal of St. Quintin is finished. 
From the beginning of this year naviga- 
tion has been in great activity upon it ; 
its effect has already been felt in the 
prices of wood and coal in the metropolis. 
—The Canal of the North, to unite the 
Rhine and the Scheldt, was one third part 
finished, but the union of Holland having 
made it useless, these works have been sus- 
pended.—The Canal Napeleon, which 
joins the Rhine and the Saone, will be 
finished in four years. Three millions a 
_— are applied to it. The Canal of 

urgundy, which jeins the Saone and the 
Seine, is continued with spirit. In the 
course of this year a million and a half 
will be expended upon it. The canal of 
Arles, which brings the Rhone to the 
Pont-du-Bou, is one-third part executed, 
That which cuts the peninsula of Bretany, 
in jotning the Ronee to La Vilaine, is now 
going on. The canal of Biouet, which 
joins Napoleonville to L’Orent, and which 
willone day.lead from Napoleonville to 
Brest, is almost finished, Many other 
canals of less importance, are either finish- 
ed or going on with the greatest activity. 


The road being in this manner | 
| by 18 hours, by the road which has been | 





















Roads, é , fer 
In the improvement of the roads the | yf 
distances are lessened. It has been com. ead ti 


puted that Turin has already been brought 
36 hours nearer Paris, 24 hours by the § 
passage of Mont Cenis, and 12 hours more 7 
by the new road of Maurienne. His Ma. 7 
jesty has decreed the establishment of a 7 
newsoad from Paris to Chamberry by | 
This road, by avoiding the | 
mountains, will be shorter by eight hours. 
In this manner Turin will be brought / 
nearer to Paris by 44 hours, which is al- @ 
most half the distance.—Milan is by the § 
road of Simplon brought nearer Paris by © 
more than a march of 50 hours, if the pre- 7 
sent road is compared with that which 7 
existed ten years ago.—Bayonne and / 
Spain have been brovght nearer to Paris | 
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made through the sandy plains between 7 
Bordeaux and Bayonne.—Mayence aud | 
Germany have been brought 12 hours | 
nearer, by the road which has beea made 
in the sands from Mayence to Metz. 
Hamburgh will be nearer by move than 
sixty hours in the course of the next year, | 
by the road made across the sands of 
Maestricht to Wesel, and from that to 
Hamburgh: and this will be the first ex- | 
ample in history of eighty leagues of roads @ 
made m the course of two years. Ten | 
sets of workmen are employed: and be- & 
fore the end of the year 1811, much more 
than half of it will be finished. Amster- 
dam will be brought twelve hours nearer | 
Paris by the road through the sands of 
Antwerp to Amsterdam, at which they are 
labouring at many points. New roads are | 
opened from Spezia to Parma, from Flo- 
rence to Rimini, and from Nice to Genoa. 
—Ail the Councils-General of the depart- 
ments rival one another in zeal to second 
the intentions of the Sovereign; and every 
where roads are opening to establish com- | 
munications between the different points | 
in the departments.—The construction of | 
a great number of bridges is begun. 
Those. of Bordeaux, Rouen, Avignon upon 
the Rhone, of Turin on the Po, are the 
most remarkable. Those of Bordeaux, and 
Rouen, as well as that over the Durance, 
which was finished last year, were consi- 
dered as impossible. A great number of 
other bridges are also finished. 
Works at Paris, 

The canal of ’Ourque, and the distti- 
bution of its waters in the different parts of 
Paris, are attended with an expence 
two millions and a half of francs a year: 
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few years these works will be com- | 
ttely finished.—Already sixty fountains | 
ead the waters of the Ourcque in the 
erent quarters of Paris. The water ar- 
res there constantly. The Seine, the | 
farne, the Yonne, and the Oise, have 
insiderable works constructing on them | 
‘improve the navigation.—The cut of St. | 
arne, which will be finished in the next 
ar, will shorten the navigation of the 
arne by five leagues, and will spread its 
faters by numerous channels. The sluices 
nstructed at Port d’Arche, at Vernon, 
ind at ———,, will facilitate the naviga- 
on of the Seine; and other sluices will 
bntinue it to bie and l’ Aube.—The 
. esen, and Jena, facili- 
Ate the communications, or concur in the 
im bellishment of the capital.—The Louvre 
§ finishing; they are pulling down that 
juantity of houses which was between the 
youvre and the Thuilleriés. A second 
allery re-unites the two palaces. 
Marine. 
| We have lost Gaudaloupe andthe Isle of 
france. ‘The wish to relieve these colo- 
fies would be no sufficient reason for try- 
g to send out our squadrons in the state 
relative inferiority in which they are. 
Since the annexation of Holland, that 


fountry has furnished us with 10,000 sea- 


en, and 13 ships ofthe line. We have 
onsiderable fleets in the Scheldt and at 
Squadrons of ships of the line, 
nore or less strong, are in the different 


ports, and 15 ships on the stocks at Ant- 


erp. Every thing there is so arranged 
sto add every year a great number of 
hips of war to ovr squadron in the 
Scheidt. Two ships of the line are build- 
ng at Cherbourg; and the magazines of 
bmber, and other materials of every kind, 
re there so considerable, that we may put 


Bve on the stocks before the close of 1811}. 


’Orient, Rochefort, and Toulon, have all 
heir frames occupied. Numerous ships 
€ constructing at Venice.—Naplesought, 
pursuance of treaties, to have this 
ear six ships of the line, and six frigates. 
at kingdom has them not ; but its go- 
‘ernment will be convinced of the neces- 
ty of repairing this negligence.—Our 
sources, our interior navigation, are suf- 
cient to advance the material part of our 
marine to the same point as that of our 
nemies.—The experiments made of a 
haritime conscription have sticceeded : 
tur ships, daplay: the beeeipelioe 
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ion, and axe Papi talog. The fre- 
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quent sorties of our squadrons, the cruis- 
ing on the coast, the evolutions of our 
fleets and flotillas in the Zuyder Zee, the 
Scheldt, and in our roads, have enabled 
our young conscripts to make a progress 
which justifies our entertaining the best 
hopes. 
War. 

In one year the greater part of the. 
strong places in Spain have been taken, 
after sieges which do honour to the genius 
of the artillery of the French army. 
More than 200 colours, 80,000 prisoners, 
and hundreds of pieces of cannon, have 
been taken from the Spaniards, in a num- 
ber of pitched battles. This war was 
verging to its close, when England de- 
parting from her usual policy, came to 
present herself in the front line. It is 
easy to foresee the result of this struggle, 
and to comprehend all its effects upon the 
destiny of the world.—The population of 
England not being able to suflice for the 
occupation of the two Indices, of America, 
and of a variety of establishments in the 
Mediterranean ; for the defence of Ireland, 
and of ber own ceasts; for garrisons, and 
the manning of her immense fleets; for 
the consumption of men in an obstinate 
war, supported against France on the Spa- 
nish Peninsula; the chances are, greatly 
on our side, and England has placed her- 
self between the ruin of her population, 
if she persists in supporting this war, or 
disgrace if she abandon it, after hav- 
ing put herself forward so strongly.— 
France has 800,000 men under arms ; and 
while new forces, new armies, march into 
Spain to combat there our eternal enemies, 
400,000 men, 50,000 horses, remain in 
our interior, or on our coasts, ready to 
march in defence of our rights wherever 
they shall be menaced.—The Continental 
system, which is followed up with the 
greatest constancy, saps the basis of the 
finances of England. Already her ex- 
change loses $3 per cent.; her colonies 
are destitute of outlets for their produce ; 
the greatest part of her manufactories are 
shut; and the Continentai system has only 
just arisen! Followed up for 10 years, It 
alone will be sufficient to destroy the re- 
sources of England.—Her revenues are not 
founded on the produce of her soil, but on 
the pro of the commerce of the world ; 
even already her counting-houses are half 
closed. The English hope in vain, that 
from the advantages of time and of events 
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With regard to France, the continental 
system has produced no change in her po- 
sition : we have been for ten years past 
without maritime commerce, and we shall 
still be without maritime commerce. ‘The 
prohibition of Lnaghsh merchandize upon 
the Continent bas opened an outlet for our 
manufactures; but should that be wanting, 
the consumption of the empire presents a 
reasonable market ; itis for our manufac- 
tures to be regulated by the wants of more 
than 60 millions of corisumers.—The pros- 
perity of the Imperial Treasury is not 
founded on the commerce of the universe. 
More than 900 millions, which are neces- 
sary to meet the expences of the empire, 
are the result of home taxes, direct or in- 
direct. England must have two milliards, 
in order to pay her expences; and her 
proper revenue could not furnish more 
than a third of it. Weshall believe that 
England will be able to support this strug- 
gie as long as we can, when she shall have 
passed several years without loans, with- 
out the funding ef Exchequer-bills, and 
wien her payments shall be in money, or 
al least in paper convertible at pleasure.— 
Lyvery reasonable man must be convinced 
that France may remain ten years in her 
present state without experiencing other 
embarrassments than those she has felt for 
the last ten years, without augmenting her 
debt, and, in short, meeting all her ex- 
pences.— England must every year of war 
borrow S00 millions, which, in ten years, 
will amount to 8 milliards. How is it to 
be conceived, that she can contrive to sup- 
port an increase of taxes to the amount ef 
400 millions, in order to meet the interest 
ot her debtmshe who cannot meet her 
current expences without borrowing 800 
millions a year? The present financial sys- 
tem of England is baseless without a peace. 
All the systems of finance, founded upon 
loans, are in reality pacific in their nature, 
because borrowing is calling in aid the re- 
sources of the future for the relief of pre- 
sent wants. Notwithstanding this, the 
existing Administration of England has 
proclaimed the «principle of perpetual 
war; this is, as if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced that he should pro- 
ponte in a few years, a Bankruptcy Biil. 
t ts, in fact, mathematically demonstra- 
ble, that to provide for expenditure by an 
suuual loan of 800 millions, is to declare, 
tuat in some years there will be no other 
resource but bankruptcy. This observation 
every day strikes intelligent men ; every 
Gampaiga jt will be still more striking to 
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ihe capitalists.—We are now in the fourth 


some campaigns, Spain shall be subdued, 
date the great empire, and secure the 


but it cannot take place while the affairs 
of England are directed by men, who all 
their lives have professed perpetual war; 


peace be to France? At the close of two 
years English fleets would seize our ships, 


Leghorn, Venice, Naples, Trieste, and 
Hamburgh, as they have done heretofore. 
Such a peace would be only a trap laid for 
our commerce; it would be useful to Eng- 
land alone, who would regain an opening 
for her commerce, and would change the 
Continental system. ‘The pledge of peace 
is in the existence of ovr fleet and of our 
maritime power. We shall be able to 
make peace with safety when we shiall 
have 150 ships of the line; and in spite 
of the obstacles of war, such is the state of 
the Empire that we shall have that num- 
ber of vessels! Thus, the guarantee of our 
fleet, and that of an English Administra- 
tion founded on principles different from 
those of the existing Cabinet, can alone 
give peace to the universe. It would be 
useful to us, no doubt, but it would also 
be desirable in every point of view: we 
shal! say more, the Continent—the whole 
world demands it: but we have one con: 
solation, which is, that it is still more de- 
sirable for our enemies than for oursel¥es ; 
and whatever efforts the English Ministry 
may make to stupify the nation, by @ 
multitude of pamphlets, and by every 
thing that can keep in action a population 
greedy of news, they cannot conceal from 
the world bow much peace becomes every 
day more indispensable to England.— 
Thus, Gentlemen, every thing at present 
graeagiene to us a futurity as happy as 
ull of glory ; aud that futurity has re- 
ceived an additional pledge in that infant 
so much desired, who, at last granted to 
our vows, will perpetuate the most illus- 
trious dynasty ; of that infant, who amidst 
the fétes of which your meeting seems to 
form a part, receives already, with the 
Great Napoleon, and the august Princes# 
whom he has associated to his high desti- 
nies, the homage of love and of respect 





from all the nations of the Empire. =A 


year of the war in Spain, but still, after | 


and the English shall be driven out of it, | 
What are a few years in order to consoli- | 


tranquillity of our children? Itis not that 7 
the Government does not wish for peace; © 


and without a guarantee, what would that | 


and would ruin our ports of Bourdeaux, | 
Nautes, Amsterdam, Marseilles, Genoa, © 
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he a3 CE. Intelligence from the Armies in 
Hl Spain. 

a 7 Raising of the Siege of Badajoz. 

a he Duke of Ragusa, Commander-in 
€ fief of the army of Portugal, put him 
t in motion in the beginning of June, 


th the intention of driving beyond the 
@ that corps of the English army which 
le ellington (on departing for the siege of 
. dajoz) had left on the frontiers before 
Bdad Rodrigo.—On the 5th of June, 
} Duke of Ragusa arrived at Ciudad 
bdrigo with his advanced guard, and a 
3 of 2,000 horse: the enemy did not 
mk proper to wait the arrival of the 
y, and retreated during the night. At 
fy-break, the Duke of Ragusa sent his 
alry in pursuit: only some parties of 
sneral Craufurd’s division were met 
th, who were driven into thie Coa under 
ruins of Almeida. Some prisoners 

e taken. The English divisions forced 
eir retreat into the mountains of Sabugal 
Alfayates, in order to gain the ‘Tagus. 
he Duke sf Ragusa having, without a 
pw, succeeded in his plan of expelling 
ie enemy from this part of the frontier, 
Mmediately directed the march of his 
y towards the Tagus.—General Reg- 
er took the command of the advanced 
bard, and arrived on the Yth at Placentia. 
POn the 12th two divisions passed the 
gus at Almaras, the bridge of which 
as securely established, and covered by 
ong batteries. Quantities of provisions 
stores had for some.time arrived at 

is important point. The Duke of Ra- 
fsa also received there a grand bridge 
uipage, which he sent forward with the 
st of the army, in thé direction of Me- 
a.— Meanwhile the Army of the South, 
der the Duke of Dalinatia’s orders, had 
eived numerous reinforcements. Twelve 
busand men, under the Count D’Erlon, 
id arrived on the 8th at Cordova, and 
lowed the Duke of Dalmatia’s move- 
Pats, who again advanced to Santa Mar- 
, and occupied Almendralejo with his 
ght, thas being in readiness te commu- 
ate with the Duke of Ragusa.—Wel- 
hgton, whose army was greatly fatigued 
rough want of provisions, and sickness, 
ccessively collected his troops round 
adajoz; but feeling himself so much 
essed, resolved to make a great effort to 
rry the place before the junction of the 
o armies. After a dreadful firing of 
tillery, a first assault was made ; but the. 
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h was defended by Frenchmea. Six | néeuvre, joined to the marchof the columg 
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hundred English remained on the spot. A 
second assault-had the same result; so 
that the English lost more than 1,200 men 
in these fruitless attacks. Wellington was 
about to make a cesperate effort, when on 
the 16th the Duke of Ragusa arrived at 
Merida, and effected his junction with the 
Duke of Dalmatia. The two armies 
marched on Badajoz, the siege of which 
place Wellington precipitately raised, re~ 
entering Portugal with’ all his troops. Part 
of his battering artillery and many of his 
sick have been taken.—On the 2Ist, the 
Duke of Ragusa had his head quarters at. 
Badajoz.—The details of the siege are 
every instant expected to be brought by 
Géneral Philippon, who, as well as the 
garrison, has covered himself with glory ; 
for the breach was every where practi- 
cable. 


Fourth Corps of the Army. 


The insurgents of Murcia thought they 
should be able to profit by the absence of 
the Dake of Dalmatia to attack General 
Sebastiani, and by threatening his com- 
munications with the Sierra Morena, force 
him to leave Grenada open. ‘Their chief 
corps took up a position at Gor, between 
Basa and Guadix, whilst their right wing 
proceeded upon Ubeda, which the weak 
garrison was forced to evacuate, to take 
up a better position towards Baesa.—Ou 
the 12th of May General Sebastiani re- 
connoitred the enemy upon Gor, with some 
squadrons. Soine blows of the sabre were 
sufficient to check the march of the enemy, 
who fell back upon Venta del Babul, 
where he began to entrench himself: this 
skirmish was sufficient to check at Ubeda 
the enemy’s column which had proceeded 
thither. From that moment the enemy, 
instead of attacking the fine position of 
Guadix, where General Sebastiani waited 
for them to make them repent their teme- 
rity, employed themselves only in ea- 
trenching themselves at Ubeda and Bahul. 
General Sebastiani, wishing to force them 
to abandon Ubeda, directed a strong co- 
lumn on that point by Cabra Santo Christo, 
whilst he proceeded himself, on the 24th 
of May, with a strong reconnoitring part 
upon Venta del Babul. The enemy's ad- 
vanced posts were attacked at Gor, and 
overthrown in a moment: they were pure 
sued at the point of the sword to Venta— 
50 men were killed and three officers at 
the foot of their intrenchments, which 
they dared not quit. However, this ma- 
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sent upon Ubeda, was attended with com- 
plete success: the enemy, fearing to be 


cut off, evacuated precipitately Ubeda, 
and fell back between Lorca and Basa. 


District of the Army of the North. 


The petty war against the brigands con- 
tinues with activity: the moveable co- 
lumns do not leave them time to acquire 
any consistency. Several Chiefs have 
been taken, particularly one Urgate, one 
of the most ferocious. For some time, 
Espos had re-organised his bands in the 
mountains of Navarre. The Junta of Va- 
lencia had sent him some arms. General 
Caffarelli set off from Vittoria with orders 
to penetrate into Navarre by the moun- 
tains of Biscay, whilst Genera! Reicle left 
Pampeluna, and ‘General Dumoustier 
guarded the passes of the Tagus. On the 
9th of Jone Gencral CaffareHii came up 
with a strong band in the valley of Utzana ; 
at the first fire they dispersed into the 
mountains. We were informed that the 
rendezvous of the bands was round Estella. 
Measures were taken to march towards 
that point, but the enemy had been fore- 
warned, and had passed at Puente la-Reina, 
proceeding towards Sanguessa, On the 
i4th General Reicle took that direction, 
and came up at last with the principal 
mass of biigands, who were forced to fight. 
General Caffarelli, who was only a league 
distant, arrived in his turn, passing through 
a wood, where he found several hundreds 
of brigends concealed, a part of whom 
were killed. The affair was very warm ; 
the brigands were overthrown: more than 
GOO men were killed on the field; the 
rest owed their safety to the abruptness of 
the mouniains, which it was necessary to 
scale. Measures are taken to pursue the 
wrecks of this assemblage. The wretches 
have scarcely any clothes, are badly 
armed, without shoes, and nearly destitute 
age tae their Chief saved himself 

t fourteen men only, attempting to 
gain Valencia. 


Blockade of Figueras. 
The apbed the blockade are in such 
it is impossi ible thi 
can go in or. out. Thasess maken me 


derable ravage in the 


nearly destixate of ne which is 
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His Serene Highness the Prince of Neufchay) 
and Wagram, 


Monsiegneur,—The defence of Tarr. 
gona, become more obstinaté im propor. 
tion as the attack advanced, had only con. 
centrated itself since the taking of the ex. 
terior works of Olivo and Francoli. It was 
kept up by succours of all kinds, which» 
land army cannot intercept from a mari. 
time place without the assistance of a fleet 
to complete the blockade. The suburbs, 
or the lower town, which comprehend the 
Fort and the Mole, are covered by a fron 
of fortifications strengthened daily by new 
batteries, and against which I directed 4|| 
our efforts. I had the honour to give 
your Excellency an account of the third i 
assault made on the 16th‘of June at the 
Lunetté du Prince, with the samie success 
as the two preceding ones, ‘The capture 
of this point was a first step into the inte- 
rior of the lower town. The artillery im- 
mediately transported its breaching-bat- 
tery, and, with 10,000 sacks of earth, was 
established on the very ground of the work 
itself. The engineers pressed more ant 
more the front attacked, opened a third 
parallel, pushed two debouchés upon the 
salient angle of the covered way of th 
bastion St. Charles, and on ‘that of the 
half moon, crowned the top of the glacis, 
and in fine executed the descent of the 
ditch at the angle of the bastion des Che 
noines.—On the 21st, an enemy’s howitzer 
blew ‘up the powder-magazine of our 
breaching battery ; in an hour it was re- 
paired: all our batteries, by a continued 
and. well-kept-up fire, silenced that of the 
enemy, and opened three practicable 
breaches. At four in the afternoon, I or- 
dered the assault, and at seven all wa! 
ready ; 1,500 grenadiers were united with 
sappers and scaling-ladders, and disposed 
in columns of attack and reserve. ‘They 
were followed by a thousand workmet. 
General Palombmi commanded the a 
sault. I ordered General Montmarie 
command a second reserve at the left of 
the trenches. _He was to be seconded by 
two battalions of the 7th, and by the fire 
of Olivo or fort Salme ; whilst at the 
time on the left General Harispe 
make movements to alarm the garrison 0 
the road to Barcelona, ‘and throw bons 
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